and Notices. 


Lectures on the pathological anatomy of the ner¬ 
vous system ; diseases of the spinal cord. By J. M. 

Charcot. Translated by Cornelius G. Comegys, M.D., etc. 
Cincinnati, 1881, 8vo, pp. 165. 

The ideas of M. Charcot, like those of every other person who 
has a clear idea of his subject, are expressed in language of easy 
comprehension. For one, therefore, who can follow him intel¬ 
ligently, with a sufficient knowledge of the topics considered and a 
fair acquaintance with the French tongue, his meaning can readily 
be made clear, and there is, hence, no inherent difficulty in trans¬ 
lating his thoughts into readable English. 

Dr. Comegys has entered upon his task apparently without 
possessing the necessary qualifications for its performance. It is 
quite evident that he is neither acquainted with the anatomy and 
physiology of the spinal cord, nor sufficiently familiar with the 
French language to translate with ease and accuracy. 

That these opinions are not baseless will, we think, be apparent 
from a consideration of the following citations. 

Beginning with the preface, which is not a translation, but Dr. 
Comegys’ own language, expressing his own ideas, we* find this 
paragraph. The italics are ours : 

“ The iranslatioti of his lectures, which I now present, formed 
his course for i879-’8o, and were reported in the Progrls Medi¬ 
cal by Dr. E. Brissaud. They have been published in the Lancet 
and Clinic of this city, beginning in September last.” 

When we read this paragraph we thought it a rather remarkable 
circumstance that M. Charcot, a Frenchman addressing an audi¬ 
ence mainly consisting of French students, should have used 
Dr. Comegys’ translation of his lectures instead of his own version. 
And the astonishment we felt was naturally increased when we 
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were told that the translation were reported in the Progrls Medi¬ 
cal. We thought for a moment that the whole medical world 
had been eager to get Dr. Comegys’ translation, “ they ” having 
also been published in the Cincinnati Lancet and Clinic j but we 
were lost in doubt as to whether M. Charcot, Dr. Comegys, or the 
Lancet and Clinic was the original “ Simon pure.” Finally the 
idea occurred to us that what Dr. Comegys meant to say, but did 
not say, was that the lectures , of which the present volume is a 
translation formed M. Charcot's course, etc. So much for not 
having a clear idea of what one wants to say, and for not having 
the ability to express it in good English. 

But to continue our citations, which will be altogether from the 
first lecture, and which are only a few of those of like character 
that could be made. Italics ours : 

“ Conformably to the programme which I have marked out, I 
must treat this year on the pathological anatomy of the nervous 
system,” (p. i). 

“ The following year while treating on degeneration,” etc. (p. 2.) 

Lectures do not treat on a subject but of it. M. Charcot in 
the first of these extracts uses the singular article de, and in the 
second the plural des, both of which Dr. Comegys has translated 
by on instead of of. 

“Already on several occasions in this course of instruction 
which I began to-day seven years since ” (p. 1). 

M. Charcot says : 

“ D6ja a plusieurs reprises dans cet enseignement qui date 
aujourd’ hui de sept ans.” 

By aujourd’ hui M. Charcot does not mean “ to-day ” but now. 
He says that his course has now lasted seven years. Dr. Comegys 
makes him say, regardless of the language employed, that he 
began the course exactly to a day seven years ago. 

“ They could not be connected with the type from which they 
are separated clinically, except that pathological anatomy has served 
as a guiding thread ” (p. 4). 

In the original, the words which Dr. Comegys translates into 
bad English by “ except that,” are farce que, which, of course, 
should be rendered by “unless.” The use of “except that” for 
“ unless ” is a common fault of Dr. Comegys. 

“They can, in fact, with the concours of experimental data, fur¬ 
nish,” etc. (p. 5). 

Now, there is no such word as “concours” in the English 
language. 
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“ The anatomy of the spinal c.ord in the normal state, slightly 
magnified, does not present, as you know, but, relatively, a simple 
structure” (p. 5). 

This sentence is absolutely unintelligible. A slightly magnified 
anatomy of the spinal cord, but relatively a simple structure, is 
such a mass of incongruity as to be altogether beyond our powers 
of appreciation. In despair we turned to the original, and this 
is what we found. 

“ L’ anatomie de la moelle epinere, fait a 1 ’ aide de simples gros- 
sissements, ne fait reconnaitre, vous le savez, dans 1’ etat normal 
q’une constitution relativement simple.” 

In Dr. Comegys’ anxiety to be literal at the expense of ac¬ 
curacy and perspicuity he has entirely misapprehended this pas¬ 
sage, as the reader will at once perceive. Put into plain and in¬ 
telligible English it would read : 

“ The study of the normal anatomy of the spinal cord with 
moderate magnifying powers reveals to us, as you know, a compara¬ 
tively simple constitution of this organ.” 

But Dr. Comegys scarcely ever knows when or how to get rid 
of the French idiom. 

“ The posterior fasciculi, considered in physiology as forming 
one whole, are, on the contrary, distinctly divided by pathologi¬ 
cal anatomy into two quite distinct parts. In this way the part 
adjoining the posterior groove, viz., the tracts of Goll, may only 
be injured ” (p. 6). 

Can any thing be more obscure than this extract ? What is the 
“ way ” by which the tracts of Goll may “ only ” be injured ? 
And what else besides injury may happen to them ? Charcot 
says : 

“ C’ est ainsi que la partie voisine du sillon posterieur, a savoir, 
les cordons de Goll, peuvent etre seuls les6s.” 

Properly translated this is very plain : 

“ For this reason the region adjoining the posterior groove, that 
is to say, the columns of Goll, may alone be the seat of a lesion.” 

“ These cerebellar fasciculi may themselves be systematically 
Used" (p. 7). 

Shades of Webster, Worcester, and the whole host of lexicog¬ 
raphers, “ lesed ” as an English word ! 

“ Here is the topographic plan which brings together suffi¬ 
ciently exact the studies of Flechsig on this interesting subject ” 
(P- 9 )- 

Not even the French language permits the use of adjectives when 
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adverbs should be employed. Charcot’s word is exactement , but 
Dr. Comegys, instead of translating it by “ exactly,” makes an 
adjective out of it and spoils his sentence. 

“ I perceive that I shall be obliged to refer to an epoch where I 
shall treat,” etc. (p. io). 

Let us gently remind Dr. Comegys that an epoch is not a 
place, as he apparently thinks it is, by referring to it by the ad¬ 
verb “ where,” but a period of time which requires the adverb 
“ when ” to designate it. Charcot’s word is ou, which, as our 
readers know, is translated by “ when,” if the sense requires it. 

But this must suffice. Dr. Comegys has one great fault as a 
translator, in addition to those we have already specified. He 
seems to think that every French word must be translated into 
English. As a consequence he is almost always obscure and un¬ 
grammatical. The book is well printed on good paper. The 
wood-cuts are execrable, but so they are in the original. 

Untersuchungen iiber Verbrecher-Gehirne. Anatom- 
ische und Anthropologische Studien von Dr. Max 

Flesch. i Theil, Wurzburg, 1882. 

Researches relative to the Brains of Criminals. By Dr. Max 
Flesch. 

Dr. Flesch’s investigations are based upon fifty-four post-mortem 
examinations made at the Anatomical Institute at Wurzburg on 
the bodies of criminals, with special reference to the shape, size, 
and other characteristics of the skull, and the condition of the 
brain and its membranes. 

The monograph is open to the objection that the crimes of 
which the subjects were guilty are not stated, so that we are de¬ 
prived of the opportunity of ascertaining how far great or slight 
irregularities of the organs mentioned were related to great or 
slight crimes, and vice versa. Thus, for instance, we are informed 
in regard to Case 4 that the skull was “ slightly unsymmetrical,” 
and that the convolutions were “ irregular,” but we have no data as 
to the depth of criminality into which the subject was plunged. 
And again, of Case 22 it is stated that the'skull was “unsymmetri¬ 
cal, Slight flattening of the right frontal and vertical region,” and 
that there, was “division of the second frontal convolution on 
both sides,” but for all we know the subject may have been guilty 
of the great crime of murdering his mother, or of the very trivial 
offence of pulling the burgomaster’s nose. 

Still we do get some valuable information from Dr. Flesch’s 



